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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 
Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, chair- 
manned by Sumner Welles, set June 


‘30 as opening date for conference of 


representatives of central banks and 
other institutions of American Repub- 
lics. Its purpose is to draft uniform 
standards for financial procedure with 
Axis nationals ... @ Flash floods in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, when the Le- 
high, Lackawaxen, Lackawanna and 
Schuylkill rivers roared out of their 
channels, spread death and destruc- 
tion and left thousands homeless .. . 
e Federal Public Housing Authority 
announced intentions to begin con- 
struction on blocks of “duration dor- 
mitories” in war work areas when ma- 
terial shortages caused slowdown in 
permanent building ...¢ Bureau of 
Mines amended regulations of War- 
time Explosives Act to permit manu- 
facture and sale of pyrotechnics for 
public use in observance of July 4. 
The President approved a Washing- 
ton display, to be set off from a barge 
in the Potomac, providing it will not 
interfere with priorities ...@ Racial 
and religious discrimination against 
workers must cease at eight N. Y. and 
N. J. firms holding large war con- 
tracts, by order of President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
... © Because of transfer of com- 
mercial planes to Army, air service 
will be discontinued at 25 cities and 
schedules will be temporarily shut 
down on 21 routes ... @ Petroleum 
Coordinator Ickes warned New Eng- 
land not to expect oil supplies this 
winter and urged conversion of oil 
heaters to coal heating systems... 
@ Navy, pledged to salvage the Nor- 
mandie, laid plans for carrying out 
the magnitudinous task. A gradual 
“creeping up” is visualized, carefully 
controlled by compartment pumping 
... @ Army recruiting stations over 
the nation counted a total of 10,000 
enlistments the first day for training 
in WAAC officer candidate sehool to 
open at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, about 
July 15. 


* * *. 


U. S. AT WAR 


In what is probably the greatest 
mass evacuation ever undertaken by 
air, United Nations air forces removed 
8,616 civilians and military casualties 
from Burma. U. S. ferrying command 
alone evacuated 4,228 before approach- 
ing Japs... @ Because of profiteering 
by retailers, War Dept. announced it 
will sell officers’ uniforms at author- 
ized stores and post exchanges. Prices 
will be the same everywhere ...®@ To 
eliminate confusion with Jap plane 
markings, the wing insignia on U. S. 
Army aircraft will be changed from 
the red circle to a white star within a 
blue circle. Red and white tail mark- 
ings are also out ... © Armored Force 
officer candidate schoo] at Fort Knox, 
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Normandie: Navy Will Salvage Her 


Ky., graduated its biggest class to date, 
commissioning 518 enlisted men... 
e Amid traditional céremonies, the 
Navy commissioned a new naval avia- 
tion pre-flight school at the University 
of North Carolina to prepare 8,000 
men a year for Navy pilot training... 
eAdm. Thomas Hart received from 
the President the Navy Gold Cross for 
“exceptional meritorious service as 
commander of U. S, Asiatic Fleet.” 


* . * 


FOREIGN 


Canada’s “Quebec problem” becomes 
more and more an issue of national 
unity while the original issue of 
whether there should be conscription 
for overseas service is overshadowed. 
French-Canadian Quebec voted down 
conscription for Overseas service; the 
rest of Canada approved it by strong 
majorities. The failure of the govt. to 
act on the plebiscite vote is splitting 
the Liberal party with charges against 
Prime Minister King for mishandling 
the situation ...@ Raid of Royal Can- 
adian Mounties on pro-Fascist homes 
disclosed that former members of Fas- 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the twenty-third in a series, “Roll Call 
of the States,” a presentation of Delaware, 
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-of Czechs were feared... 


cist National Unity Party have be: » 
agitating against overseas service |), 
conscription ... @ Brewing trou! 
in Spanish govt. is reported to h: 
resulted in arrest and detention «| 
three Spanish. generals, among the», 
Gen. Espinoza, rival of Foreign Mi»- 
ister Serano Suner, who is a leader of 
the Falange (Spanish Fascists) ... Tey 
times the Nazis marched 61-year-: (| 
Belgian George Deckers to the wall {.; 
execution. Ten times they returned 
him to his cell for further questioniiz 
in regard to the underground move- 
ment in Belgium. The eleventh tire 
Deckers didn’t return to his cell .., 
@ Speeding from Prague to Berlin, 
Reinhard (“The Hangman”) Heydrich, 
Gestapo Deputy Protector of Bohemia- 
Moravia, narrowly escaped death 
from a bomb that had been planted in 
his car or hurled at it from the road- 
side. (Czech sources in London said 
two men armed with rifles did the 
job.) The driver of the car was killed 
and Heydrich’s condition was report- 
ed critical. A reward of 10 million 
crowns (formerly worth $235,606) 
was offered for apprehension of the 
attackers. Mass “reprisal” slanghters 
@ German 
Marshal von Brauchitsch is reported 
jailed for refusing to take command on 
the Russian front. 


* 7 * 


PEOPLE 


Sam Wong, Chinese restaurateur, 

had a $1,000 Chinese vase he wanted 
to give to the first American aviator 
who bombed Tokio. The Army turned 
thumbs down. So Mr. Wong proffered 
the vase to Mrs. Jimmy Doolittle and, 
with official approval, shipped the 3v- 
pound trinket to Washington ... ¢ 
In London Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, 
famed scientist, honorary member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. 
S. R. and chairman of the editorial 
board of the suspended Daily Worker, 
applied for membership in the Com- 
munist Party because he “wants to sce 
Britain make as great progress . . . 2s 
the Soviet Union” and he believes the 
policy of the Party is “one for victory 
in war and happiness in peace”... 
@ Maj. Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, 
Jr.. was nominated by President 
Roosevelt to be Army Chief of Ord- 
nance instead of Maj. Gen. James 
Burns who had previously been ap- 
pointed. Gen. Burns will retain his 
munitions position on United Nations 
High Command ... © Commencement 
Day at Columbia University marked 
the “40-60-80” anniversary of Colum- 
bia’s President Nicholas Murray Bul- 
ler. Ejighty-year-old Dr, Butler has 
completed his 40th year as president 
and his 60th as an alumnus of the 
University ... © Her 75th birthday 
was just another day to Queen Mary 
of England. As usual, she was at the 
service canteen pouring tea and serv- 
ing sandwiches to fighting men who 
unknowingly call to her to bring more 
tea and address her as “Missus” . 
@ Washington, without fanfare, re- 
céived its first Arab Minister in the 
person of Ali Jawdah al-Ayoubi, re- 
presenting Iraq. 
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MANPOWER— 


Nation’s Human Energy Mustered for Victory 


NCLE SAM cannot afford to waste 

anything now, least of all man- 
power and human skills. In this na- 
tional sense, manpower includes wom- 
anpower too (PATHFINDER, March 
98. 1942). Each must go to the post 
where he can be most effective. Labor 
is to be mobilized as well as armed 
forces, and the ranking general of the 
army without guns is Paul 
V. McNutt. 

Labor is to be rationed, 
too. If a man can make a 
widget better than he can 
a gadget he is classified ac- 
cordingly. ‘We must get 
away, as far as possible, 
from round pegs in square 
holes and vice versa. And 
if incendiary bombs are 
needed, for the moment, 
more than submarine chas- 
ers labor reserves will be 
rushed to that section of 
the manufacturing front. 
If potatoes become more 
important than anti-air- 
craft guns, reinforcements 
will be rushed to the farm. 
Gen. McNutt will endeavor 
to get the workers to the 
spot where every erg of 
energy can best be used. 

The colossal size of La- 
bor Director McNutt’s command is in- 
dicated by the figure for the nation’s 
total labor force—roundly 54,000,000. 
In May the number of non-agricul- 
tural workers was put at 40,298,000; 
the number of farm workers at 10,- 
796,000, and unemployed at 3,000,000. 

A round estimate of the number of 
war workers at the present time puts 
them at 7,500,000, and the expectation 
is that the number will be more than 
doubled before the end of the year. 
Mr. MeNutt places this year’s peak at 
17,500,000. Eventually, McNutt pre- 
dicted, the number will reach 20,000,- 

. of which 4,000,000 will be women. 

Every young person who is healthy 
nd strong,” said the new Labor Di- 

‘tor, “must find a place in the great 
battle, whether on the production line 
or in the fighting front.” And he 
added: “Work will win the war—work 
on the farms, in the factories, in the 
\rmy and the Navy.” 


res 


It was on April 18 that the Presi- 
dent issued his executive order creat- 
ing the War Manpower Commission 
under the chairmanship of Paul V. 
McNutt, who was already Federal Se- 
curity Administrator and head of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service. He got the job, he explained, 
becausé his Federal Security Agency 





War Manpower Commission: “Work Will Win the War’’t 


included such activities as the U. S. 
Employment Service (with 1,500 full- 
time field offices) and the training pro- 
grams carried out through the Office 
of Education, the CCC and NYA. 

The President charged his already 
busy lieutenant with the new duties of 
assuring “the most effective mobiliza- 
tion and maximum utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower in the prosecution 
of the war.” More specifically, the 
chairman of the WMC was directed to 
estimate the manpower needs of the 
fighting forces, of industry and agri- 
culture; to establish policies and pre- 
scribe regulations on recruiting, train- 
ing and placing labor; and to recom- 
mend any necessary legislation. 


tPront, left to right: Donald Nelson, WPB; Claude 
Wickard, Agriculture; McNutt; FPrances Perkins, La- 
bor; James V. Forrestal, Asst. Sec. of Navy. Rear: 
Wendell Lund, WPB; G. H. Dorr, War; Gen. Lewis 
Hershey, Selective Service; Arthur Altmeyer, Execu- 
tive Officer; Arthur Fleming, Civil Service Com.; 
Fowler V. Harper, Deputy Chairman, 


Chairman McNutt said he hoped no 
legislation would be needed and that 
everything could be worked out on a 
voluntary basis. But in a speech be- 
fore the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, he admitted that “compul- 
sion may be necessary from time to 
time.” A labor draft was not con- 
templated, he said, but he warned that 
the “destiny of the Nation must not 
be jeopardized by anybody’s private 
interest.” He hopes workers will 
switch to war work just as big plants 
were converted to it, but as some 
plants had to be taken over forcibly so 
a little force might have to 
be used with a few recalci- 
trant individuals. 

Quite a number of work- 
ers and employers are not 
doing right by Uncle Sam 
now, and Mr. McNutt has 
pointed out some practices 
that will have to be chang- 
ed, as well as some imper- 
sonal problems to be met. 
A survey disclosed that 
out of 700 contractors 384 
had been forced to slow 
down production because 
of a shortage of skilled la- 
bor. Hence the practice 
of some plants “pirating” 
skilled workers from oth- 
ers — enticing men from 
their jobs with offers of 
higher pay. One aircraft 
Acme producer was found who 
had hired away workers 
from the very firm that 
was making the wings for his own 
planes. 

Other employers have “hoarded” 
workers—held them idle, or employed 
on unimportant jobs, so as to have 
them for future use. In the meantime 
other plants needing them badly could 
not obtain their services. And there 
are workers who peddle their skills 
from one plant to another seeking the 
highest pay—not where they can be of 
most service. Other workmen whose 
regular plants are being converted to 
war work sit idle, rejecting temporary 
employment elsewhere for fear of 
losing their seniority rights. Meas- 
ures are planned to remove that par- 
ticular fear. 

For every skilled tool designer avail- 
able, said the WMC Chairman, 51 are 
needed; 25 tookmakers are needed 
where one is found, even four times as 
many aircraft riveters are needed as 
are available. To get the most effec- 






















































































































tive use out of the limited supply of 
skilled workers he says employers 
must use them only on jobs where 
their skills are required; such work- 
ers must be hired in an orderly way 
so their skills will be available where 
most needed, and manpower must be 
efficiently allocated between the arm- 
ed forces and industry. 

To accomplish this broad aim Chair- 
man McNutt has worked out an 8-point 
program of war plant classification 
and manpower priorities. This 8-point 
directive is a sort of Magna Charter, 
or Constitution, governing, in a gen- 
eral way, the use of all Uncle Sam’s 
human resources in prosecuting the 
war, whether by fighting or laboring. 


In addition, the MPC last week 
agreed that McNutt should write an 
order “freezing” essential workers in 
their jobs. 

In abbreviated form, the eight points 
provide as follows: 


1) The U. S. Employment Service 
will prepare a list of “critical war 
occupations.” 

2) The War Production Board will 
classify plants and products in the 
order of their urgency. 

3) The Employment Service will 
make preferential referrals of work- 
ers to war production in order of 
priority, 

4) The Employment Service will 
classify the occupational question- 
naires distributed by the Selective 
Service System, interview individuals 
and refer them to appropriate jobs. 

5) The Selective Service will in- 
struct its local boards to secure the 
advice of the local office of Employ- 
ment Service before classifying an 
individual with an occupational skill. 

6) The Employment Service will 
see that additional agricultural work- 
ers are provided. 

7) The Farm Security Administra- 
tion will increase the number of labor 
camps to aid on farms. 

8) The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation and Farm Security Adminis- 
tration will provide transportation for 
migrant farm workers. 


It will be noticed that the last three 
points deal with farm labor. This is 
a strategic section of the labor front 
which is worrying the labor general 
staff. On May 1 there were 10,796,- 
000 farm workers, but 8,399,000 of 
them were of farm families. Only 
2,397,000 were hired workers—com- 
pared with 2,892,000 for the 1910-14 
average. Farm women and children 
are working in the fields as never 
before. 

More women will enter the army of 
workers. Already 1,500,000 are regis- 
tered with the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, enough to equal the plant demand 
for women this year. But the Census 
Bureau estimates that married women 
constitute “85 per cent of the women 
18 to 44 years old who are not gain- 
ful workers,” and sees them as “the 


‘main source of increase in the labor 


supply.” If we are to have 17,500,000 
war workers, in addition to 9,000,000 
men in service at the year’s end—fig- 
ures which have been mentioned— 
women will supply a large percentage 
of labor recruits. 








THE NATIONAL FRONT 





President: At Headquarters 


The development of Washington as 
the war capital of United Nations ad- 
vanced when to the Chiefs of Staff and 
Pacific Council was added an advisory 
committee headquarters on aviation 
training. Nations represented include 
Canada, Britain, South Africa, China, 
Free France and a number of the oc- 
cupied European nations, whose escap- 
ed nationals are still fighting. Both 
China and Russia were brought into a 
closer and more complete union with 
America and Britain in the economic 
fields through extension of Lend-Lease 
commitments. At the same time pres- 





Edison Opposed a Presidential Appointee 


sure was exerted by Gen. De Gaulle 
for fuller recognition for Free France. 

President Roosevelt continued to 
bombard Congress with requests for 
big appropriations, mostly concerned 
with the war effort. He asked for 
$73,000,000 for the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. For fur- 
ther housing projects he said $600,- 
000,000 would be needed. For the 
Navy he asked an additional $614,425,- 
000, and further requested that the au- 
thorization for naval aviation con- 
tracts be increased from $650,000,000 
to $800,000,000. To build more sub- 
marines at once he asked for a billion 
dollars. In the meantime it was re- 
ported that the Army bill, included in 
the regular War Department appro- 
priation measure, was nearly ready for 
presentation, and that when all esti- 
mates were included it would prob- 
ably top $45,000,000,000—the all-time 
record for one bill. 

Among the developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week were the following: 

@ President Roosevelt cut his esti- 
mate of the needs of the WPA for next 
year from $465,000,000 to $282,767,000. 
Last year the appropriation was $875,- 
000,000. 

q@ The: President’s appointment of 








Thomas F. Meany, “a Boss Hagiy 
man,” to a federal judgeship in New 
Jersey caused a hot fight before t!, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, where t!, 
nomination was opposed by Gov. Eui- 
son and other opponents of “bossis) 

g Shortly after the President coi- 
muted Communist Ear] Browder’s un- 
usually long sentence for passpo: 
fraud and released him from jail, gi 
ing as one reason that it would pro- 
mote national unity, Attorney General 
Biddle ordered Harry Bridges, Wes! 
Coast labor leader, deported to Aus- 
tralia, his home country, for having 
belonged to the Communist Party. 
Biddle’s statement lashed out at th 
Communists for having sought to 
overthrow the Government by vio- 
lence ever: since the Party was founi- 
ed here in 1919. 

=| 


Politics: Primary Casualties 


It is no wonder that Congressmen 
are somewhat jittery these days; that 
they complain loudly over criticism 
by the press. All of the Representa- 
lives and one-third of the Senators 
have to face the voters this year, ani 
among those whose primaries canie 
early several have already fallen, in- 
cluding two Senators. Veteran Sen 
tor Bulow, Dem., of South Dakota and 
Senator James J. Davis of Pennsy!- 
vania, Rep., met defeat, the latter in 
seeking nomination for Governor of 
his state. In the Pennsylvania pri- 
maries other casualties were Repre- 
sentatives Charles I, Faddis, Dem.; 
Guy L. Moser, Dem.; and Benjamin 
Jarrett, Rep. 

Congressmen watched keenly public 
sentiment toward former isolationis!s. 
But victories and defeats have not 
been along that line. Two Senators 
who got strong indorsements from 
their home folks were Brooks of Illi- 
nois,' known as a strong isolationis|, 
and McNary of Oregon, Republican 
Senate leader, who has always been 
independent. Political analysts found, 
gener: uly, that those supported by the 
“machines” won whether Democrats 
or Republicans. Isolationism will get 
a real test when Hamilton Fish of New 
York, Rep., comes up, for a strong or- 
ganization has been formed for the 
purpose of beating him on this issue. 

Chairman Flynn of the Democralic 
National Committee hopes to use iso- 
lationist records as an effective weap- 
on. Isolationists do not really change, 
he warned. On the other hand Rep- 
publican leaders like Wendell Willkie 
and Thomas E. Dewey have placed 
support of the war before. politics, 
though the party hopes to make gains 
this year, as they did in 1934 and 1938. 
Experts say that the 9,500,000 Inde- 
pendents of the Nation will decide 
elections in 1943. 

Dr. George Gallup in one of his po!!s 
learned that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
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June 6, 1942 


is the public’s choice at present for the 
next President. Following him in popu- 
larity come Wendell Willkie, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Donald Nelson and Henry 
Wallace. 


mS 
War Work: Adding Up 


Finding it “advisable to insure vic- 
tory, final and complete, over the ene- 
mies of the United States” President 
Roosevelt ordered a fifth registration 
on June 30, of youths who have become 
18 or 19 years of age by that time; 
also of men who will have become 20 
years old since December 31 last. 

This registration will add some 
3 000,000 to the military lists, of whom 
about 600,000 will be 20-year-olds and 
subject to military duty. Boys under 
2) are exempt under the Selective 
Service Act, but Gen. Hershey, Service 
Director, is urging the President to 
vet the act changed. Boys in their 
‘teens, he thinks, are at the best age to 
be trained for mechanized warfare. 
Besides, he pointed out that we have 
never fought a war without coming 
down to the 18-year-olds. 

Nearly 40 million men, from 20 to 
64, have been registered beginning in 
October, 1940. Those in the 20 to 44 
class are subject to military service 
and number about 26 million, There 
are about 13 million registrants be- 
tween 45 and 64 who are not liable. 
So far, about 65 per cent of the eligible 
group have been deferred because of 
dependants. But that may soon be 
changed. A bill in Congress proposes 
to take care of a soldier’s dependents. 
Under its terms a wife would receive 
$50 a month—$22 from the soldier and 
$28 from the Government. Ten dol- 
lars would be added for each child. 

The expected size of the fighting 
force is naturally in the nature of a 
military secret, but the number of nine 
million has been mentioned in Con- 
gress. Commissioner of Manpower 
McNutt said additional 2,000,000 men 
would be needed by the armed forces 
this year and 2,500,000 in 1943. He put 
the number of men who will be need- 
ed in 1942 for both fighting men and 
war workers at 22,500,000. 

Nobody is telling the rate of war- 
plane production any more, but last 
September it was 2,000 a month; and 
in the first three months after the 
Pearl Harbor attack output was step- 
ped up 50 per cent.t A single piant 
how uses more workers than were in 
the whole industry three years ago. 
Out near Detroit, Ford’s Willow Run 
bomber plant, “the world’s biggest 
factory under one roof,” 3,200 feet 
long by 1,280 wide, began turning out 
bombers about the middle of May. 
Then it was widely rumored that an- 
other airplane plant was about to go 
up in the Chicago area which would 
be able to hold the Ford plant with 


COVER PHOTO: A group of Curtiss transition 
trainers just off the assembly lines. Small, lightly- 
constructed bombers, they are used to train bomber 


crews 


NATIONAL 


20 baseball diamonds around it. Amer- 
ican planes fighting over four con- 
tinents are making names for them- 
selves. To them will soon be added 
another, the Curtiss P-40F, or War- 
hawk, a faster, heavier-gunned ver- 
sion of the Tomahawk and Kittyhawk, 
which has just gone into production. 


RS 
Congress: Soldiers’ Pay 


The long-delayed action to increase 
the base pay of soldiers from an ini- 
tial $21 a month to $42 was further 
delayed when the House refused to ac- 
cept the Senate’s figures, which had 
been agreed on by the conference com- 
mittees. Representative Rankin of 
Mississippi insisted on his amendment 
to raise the pay to $50 a month, and 
the House again backed him by a vote 
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Morgenthau: Congress Shied at His Taxes 


of 332 to 31. “Politics” was openly 
charged in a warm debate. A final 
compromise was expected, but word 
circulated that the President would 
probably veto the whole bill if the 
$42 figure is exceeded. The measure 
would also raise the pay of noncom- 
missioned officers and of commission- 
ed officers in the lower brackets. 

That it is easier to appropriate than 
to tax was demonstrated again by the 
hesitancy of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to accept Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau’s bold pro- 
posals to make up the two billion dol- 
lar shortage in the over-all tax goal of 
&8,700,000,000. The Committee “defer- 
red” his plan for a 10 per cent deduc- 
tion from all payrolls, and rejected his 
proposals for a hike in the estate and 
gift taxes. At the same time it kept 
flirting with a sales tax which Mr. 
Morgenthau and labor union officials 
oppose. 

The House acted to save small busi- 
ness by voting 244 to 0 to provide the 
“Smaller War Plant Corporation” with 
$200,000,000 (doubling the Senate fig- 
ure) for loans to small plants convert- 
ing to war work. The Corporation 
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will work with the WPB in providing 
contracts for small plants. But the 
Senate in authorizing a $5 billion in- 
crease in the borrowing powers of the 
RFC rejected the Administration pro- 
posals for business subsidies for firms 
squeezed between rising costs and fix- 
ed price ceilings. 








SCIENCE 





Life, Death, Sex 


The Census Bureau outdoes those 
Chicago packers who use everything 
but the pig’s squeal. A Census statis- 
tic isn’t worth its keep until it has been 
combined with others a dozen differ- 
ent ways to yield a dozen important 
facts. For a year now the Bureau’s 
mechanical Einsteins—the “thinking 
machines” that gobble columns of 
card-punched figures whole and toss 
back the answers with split-second 
nonchalance—have been digesting stat- 
istics on U. S. births, deaths and sex. 
Recently the Bureau released more 
batches of the resultant facts. 

Healthiest Sections. The average 
life expectancy of the white American 
citizen is 62.5 years. If he lives in the 
North Central States, however, his 
normal expectancy is 64.7, In the Pa- 
cific Coast States he can look forward 
to 63.4 years, and in the Mid-Western 
States to 63.3 years. In New England 
his expectancy is 62.9 years, and in the 
Deep South 62.4 years. In either the 
Middle Atlantic or South Atlantic 
States his normal span is 61.9 years. 
Life expectancy is 60 in the Mountain 
States. One reason, says the Census 
Bureau, is that so many tubercular pa- 
tients settle in that area. They live 
longer there than they might else- 
where, but their short lifespan pulls 
down the average. 

Healthiest Age is between 10 and 14 
years. In the decade covered by the 
Census the death rate for that group 
was 99.5 per 100,000. The first year 
remains one of the most dangerous in 
life, for the death rate of infants under 
one is 5,493.8 per 100,000. The only 
groups with a higher death rate were 
the 70 to 74-year-olds (6,109.5) and the 
75’s and over (12,909.8). Negroes have 
a markedly higher death rate than 
whites, reflecting their general pover- 
ty and poorer education. 

Male and Female. Men still outnum- 
ber women by 66,061,592 men to 65,- 
607,683 women, or a ratio of 100.7 
males to every hundred females. But 
this is becoming a women’s country, 
for the 1930 ratio was 102.5 men per 
100 women. In the South women al- 
ready outnumber men, the ratio there 
being 99.6. In the North, men have a 
mere shade of advantage, with a ratio 
of 100.4. In the West, men are still 
men, 105.7 of them to every 100 wom- 
en; but that figure has dropped sharp- 
ly from 1930’s 109.5. Negro women far 
outnumber men, with only 95 Negro 
men to every 100 women, 
























































































































































DELAWARE— 
“Blue Hen’s Chickens” 


By JAMES H. HUGHES 
United States Senator from Delaware 


In the short space alloted me, I can 
no more than touch on a few of the 
high spots of the history of the State. 

Delaware derived its name from 
Lord De La Warr, whom the English 
claimed had discovered the bay and 
river in a voyage to Virginia in 1610. 
Probably the bay and river were 
really first discovered by Henry Hud- 
son while in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1619. 

It is established that the first settle- 
ment was made by a Hollander named 
DeVries in 1630, 
at Zwaanendael, 
near Lewes. The 
settlement having 
been destroyed by 
Indians, further 
settlement was 
abandoned, until 
in 1638, when the 
Swedes landed at 
what is called 
“The Rocks,” near 
Wilmington, and 
built Fort Chris- 
tiana. This, however, was not with- 
out protest from the Dutch, who 
later drove the Swedes out and took 
possession. In the meantime and 
afterward, Lord Baltimore, who had 
obtained his grant of Maryland, was 
laying claim to the territory on the 
South, or Delaware Bay and River. 
In 1664, the Dutch surrendered to the 
English and in 1681 it was granted to 
William Penn. 

The lower counties were, on-April 
14, 1704, permitted to withdraw and 
set up for themselves. Thereafter, 
their government was managed by 
their own assembly, and the governor 
of the Pennsylvania Province. 


“The Blue Hen’s Chickens,” which 
Delaware people are sometimes called, 


Senator Hughes 





Delaware has the distinction of being 
not only one of the original Thirteen 
States, but actually the very First State 
of the U. S. Nicknamed the Diamond 
State, it is next to’ the smallest in the 
Union by area and second from the small- 
est by population; 266,505 dwell on its 
2,370 square miles. Their motto is Liberty 
and Independence; 
their favorite flower 
is the peach blos- 
som; their official 
bird is the blue hen 
chicken; and their 
state song is Our 
Delaware. Wilming- 
ton is the largest 
city with a popula- 
tion of 112,504, more 
than 42 per cent of 
the total state census; while Dover, with 
5,517 inhabitants, is the capital. There 
are three counties, the total assessed 
property value of which exceeds three 
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In Forefront of Wars 
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Acme 
A Stamp Commemorates Delaware History 


is derived from the fact that when the 
first Delaware regiment of the Revo- 
lutionary War went to join Washing- 
ton’s forces, Captain Johnathan Cald- 
well, of Kent County, took with him 
some game chickens of a brood of-a 
blue hen, famous in that county. His- 
tory states that this. Delaware regi- 
ment was the most efficient in the 
Continental Army, fighting in most of 
the battles from New York to South 
Carolina, and losing about two-thirds 
of its officers and men. Apparently 
Captain Caldwell’s fighting cocks lived 
up to the regiment’s reputation. 

Thomas McKean, Caesar Rodney 
and George Reed were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Rod- 
ney’s ride from Dover to Philadelphia 
to break the Delaware Delegation tic 
and cast the State’s vote for indepen- 
dence has not received its full share 
in history. 

As we are in another war, I think I 
can promise that Delaware will face it 
with every resource, and its full man 
power united and determined to con- 
tribute its full share to the evening 
of the victory. 





hundred million dollars. 

Walter W. Beacon is Governor of the 
Diamond State, which has a _ bicameral 
legislature of 17 senators and 35 repre- 
sentatives. Isaac J. MacCollum is presi- 
dent of the senate, and George W. Rhodes 
speaker of the house. The state is rep- 
resented in Congress by Senators James 
H. Hughes and James M. Tunnell and 
by Representative Philip A. Traynor. 

Of late years fruit raising has been the 
leading industry in Delaware, and this 
has given rise to a large fruit evaporat- 
ing and canning business. Delaware’s 
fishing fleets are famous, and through its 
long history the state’s seamen have vied 
with her farmers: for first place economi- 
cally. The bulk of the state’s manufactur- 
ing is done at Wilmington. Here is the 
headquarters of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Co., the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of diversified chemical products. There 
are large paper-making plants in the val- 
ley of the Brandywine. 


Roll Call of the States 








« PATHFINDER 


Delaware Firsts— 


% The first machine-made pa): : 
produced in the United States vy 
milled in a cylinder in Thomas (© 
pin’s paper factory at Brandywi 
Del., in 1817. 


% According to Joseph Kane, chr: 
icler of “Famous First Facts,” Em)! 
P. Bissell, of Wilmington, propose, 
designed, and had printed, the firs: 
Christmas seals of the modern vari 
ety. That was in 1907. The first sale 
says Kane, netted $3,000. 


% Figuratively, Delaware was i} 
first State to object officially to the 
sentiments of “Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse,” for Delaware led the ot)h- 
ers in replacing almshouses with Stat; 
Welfare Homes. The first such sub- 
stitution, involving three poorhous:s, 
took place at Smyrna, Oct. 11, 1933. 


% Credit for the invention of the 
first seadrome goes to Edward R. Arii- 
strong, of Wilmington. He designed 
one in 1917—a four-deck affair, 1,50 
by 300 feet, floated on 32 legs. 


% By adoption of the Constitution 
on Dec. 7, 1787, Delaware became th 
first State in the Union, 


% Reorus Torkillus, who came to 
Delaware with the second Swedish 
expedition under Peter Hollander Rid- 
der in 1640, was the first Lutheran 
clergyman to serve in America, 


Did You Know That— 


Delaware’s highest elevation is 
438 above sea level, at Centreville. 





% The State contains a few giant 
specimens of ancient holly trees, un- 
cut, and these are visited in the fall 
and winter by the few naturalists who 
know their location. The same may be 
said of a single specimen of box huck- 
leberry, discovered by naturalists and 
botanists some 12 years ago, although 
a new station of this has been found 
recently. 


% Though it is above their usual 
northern limit, the prothonotary war- 
bler, yellow-throated warbler, and 
summer tanager habitually nest in 
Delaware. 


% The first settlers in Delaware, 4 
small group of Dutch, were massacre( 
by the Indians as the result of a dis- 
pute begun when an Indian chief ap- 
propriated a tin coat of arms of Hol- 
land. The chief intended no disre- 
spect for the heraldic device; he sim- 
ply wished to make himself some 
pipes out of the metal. 


% An amendment to the constitu- 
tion of Delaware becomes effective 
after it has been passed by two-thirds 
of the membership of the legislature 
at two successive meetings of that 
body. The “First State” is thus the 
only State of the Union which ca? 
amend its constitution without rati!!- 
cation by popular vote. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Second Front 


It is no longer a question of wheth- 
er America and Britain will open a 
second front in Europe, but of how 
soon. Last week, while officials from 
the President down kept silence, plain 
people the world over guessed that 
plans for a second front are even now 
being plotted. Events pointed to it. 

Americans in London, First it was 
revealed that the chiefs of our two air 
forces had flown to Britain. They are 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Army air 
chief, and Rear Adm, John H. Towers, 
his opposite number in the Navy. Over 
here President Roosevelt would say 
only that the visit was “another link 
in winning the war.” At first it might 
seem that the chiefs’ visit was con- 
cerned only with the United Nations’ 
announced intention of bombing Ger- 
many with 1,000 planes a day from 
British bases. But a day later two more 
high Army officials popped up in Lon- 
don, and plain people became con- 
vinced that something is cooking. 

The other two officers were Lieut. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somerville, chief of 
U. S. Army services of supply, and 
Brig. Gen, William C. Lee, head of the 
Army’s new air-borne command— 
parachutists and air infantry. In Ar- 
nold and Somerville the Army has two 
of Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall’s big three in London—the third 
being Lieut. Gen, Leslie McNair, com- 
mander of ground forces. 

“We Are Coming.” The staff that 
these personages took with them to 
Britain adds significance to the mis- 
sion. Included were Maj. Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, tank expert and head of 
the General Staff*s operations division; 
Maj. Gen. Mark Clark, chief of staff of 
Army ground forces; Brig. Gen. Leroy 
Lutes, of service of supply operations, 
and Brig. Gen, Charles P. Gross, chief 
of supply transportation. Taken to- 
gether with the new Army units re- 
cently landed in Ireland, this all spells 
action. The action may be months 
shaping up—but the United Nations 
are preparing to throw back in Hit- 
ler’s teeth a promise he made but 
never kept: “Keep your shirt on—we 


ire coming.” 


Mexico to War 


The United Nations are to increase 
from 26 to 27. When Axis subs sank 
‘wo Mexican tankers within eight 
days of each other and refused to ac- 
cept Mexico’s protest, President Man- 
uel Avila Camacho called Congress 
into special session “to authorize the 
President to declare the existence of 
a State of war.” Congressional action 
was expected over last week-end. 

More Atlantic Sinkings. Meantime 
Ship losses along the American coast 








increased. On May 28 six sinkings 
were announced—a new high. Short- 
ly before, an Axis sub torpedoed the 
U. S. destroyer Blakely off Martinique. 
Ten men were lost, but the ship man- 
aged to make port at Martinique. Small 
consolation for the losses was the an- 
nounced sinking of three Axis subs. 








Acme 


AEF in Ireland: Battle Practice for Where? 


One, hit by a patrol bomber, was be- 
lieved to be the U-boat which tor- 
pedoed the Blakely; another was sunk 
off Brazil, where Italy claimed to have 
torpedoed an American battleship. 


Russia: Verdun? 


Some military analysts last week 
were comparing the Battle of Kharkov 
to Verdun. In World War I the Ger- 
mans attacked at Verdun not so much 
to break through as to pin down a 
large French army, disrupt Allied 
plans and use up Allied manpower. It 
now appears that Red Marshal Timo- 
shenko launched his attack on Khar- 
kov just a few days before German 
Marshal Fedor von Bock was prepared 
to launch his own toward Rostov. The 
Russian drive soon lost its early 
speed; but it continues to inch for- 
ward despite German counter-attacks. 
It apparently threw the Germans off 
balance. And over a 150-mile front it 
is using up supplies and manpower 
at a tremendous rate. 

Izyum-Barenkova. The key to the 
battle appeared to be on the Izyum- 
Barenkova sector, southeast of Khar- 
kov, where the Germans threw every- 
thing they had at Timoshenko’s left 
wing. Here the Nazis claimed they 
had the Russians encircled. The Rus- 
sians replied that tremendous tank as- 
saults were smashed, that they had the 
Germans stopped. One Russian gen- 
eral said the Germans had been forced 
ato use 30 per cent of the tanks and 
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armored cars they have on the Rus- 
sian front. 

Kerch Gone, The Russians admitted 
that they had lost the entire Kerch 
Peninsula, eastern tip of the Crimea. 
But they pictured an orderly with- 
drawal across the Kerch Strait rather 
than annihilation of the defending 
forces by the Germans, 


Asia: Brave Battle 


In Chekiang Province, the Japs 
claimed to have taken Kinhwa, pro- 
vincial capital, They attacked with 
an army of 100,000 men. The Chinese 
say the attacks cost 15,300 Jap casual- 
ties, and that Kinhwa was still theirs. 
Further south, Jap warships kept up a 
constant bombardment of the port of 
Foochow. A big Jap armada, includ- 
ing aircraft carriers, was reported 
massed at Formosa for another as- 
sault on the Chinese coast. 

In Yunnan Province, north of Bur- 
ma, the Chinese appear to be holding 
the Japs. American “Flying Tigers” 
are blasting Jap bases in Yunnan and 
Burma and apparently getting little 
aerial opposition. But new Jap mech- 
anized units are reported massing on 
the Burma-Yunnan border; and more 
mechanized units are said to be pour- 
ing into Indo-China, perhaps presag- 
ing a drive along the railroad from 
Hanoi to Kunming. 

American General Joseph Stilwell 
reached India from Burma with a 
party of 117 American, British and 
Chinese officers, soldier and refugees, 
after a march of 25 days. Through 
jungles and over mountains Stilwell, 
carrying a tommy gun, led his party 
on marches of 14 and 15 miles a day 
without losing a man, In India he dis- 
closed that the Japs had taken Burma 
with a force of about 50,000 men—but 
well equipped. Said he: “We got a hell 
of a beating. We got run out of Burma. 
I think we ought to find out what 
caused it, go back and retake it.” 


Mediterranean 


An attack in Libya has been opened 
by German Marshal Erwin Rommel. 
Large forces of tanks were thrown 
into the attack and were met by Brit- 
ish forces. It was not at first appar- 
ent whether Rommel intended to open 
a full-scale offensive during the un- 
favorable hot season. 

Squeeze on France. But the Ger- 
mans seem to be preparing for heavier 
action in the Mediterranean. Musso- 
lini, revived from his torpor, began 
screaming for the French territories of 
Corsica and Tunisia. Italy’s King 
Victor Emmanuel! held a full-dress re- 
view of Italian troops on the French 
border. The Italian actions may have 
been part of a squeeze play to force 
more concessions from France to Ger- 
many. It was reported that Pierre 
Laval had given Vichy’s consent for 
German sailors to train aboard French 
fleet units at Toulon. 
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RELIGION 
Moderators 


Meeting at Milwaukee for the 154th 
General Assembly, the nearly 900 com- 
missioners of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. elected as their new 
Moderator the Rev. Dr. Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, minister of Pittsburgh’s 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church. 
Scholarly, spiritual Dr. Hutchison 
graduated from Lafayette (1900) and 
Princeton Theological Seminary, serv- 
ed pastorates in Newark, N. J., Steu- 
benville, Ohio and Norfolk, Va., be- 
fore going to East Liberty in 1921. 
There he guides one of Presbyterian- 
isms largest pastorates in a_ huge, 
cathedral-like church built by gifts 
of the late Richard B. Mellon, on a 
plot where Mellon ancestors have help- 
ed erect Presbyterian churches for a 
hundred years. Dr. Hutchison is wide- 
ly known for his weekly page, Mo- 
ments of Quiet Strength, in The Pres- 
byterian. The present Assembly will 
make plans to celebrate next year the 
tercentenary of the historic Westmin- 
ster Assembly. It postponed until 1943 
action on a plan by which ministers 
could be ordained jointly in both Pres- 
byterian ‘and Episcopalian churches. 

At the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) at 
Edinburgh, the Moderator, the Rt. Rev. 
James Hutchison Cockburn called for 








greater effort in cooperative planning 
for “a just and durable peace.” “If 
necessary,” said Dr. Cockburn, “we 
shall march separately from the Rom- 
an Catholics—but we must strike to- 
gether with them the evils threatening 


Word Origins 


Liaison: This is a French word 
carried without change 
English language. It 
from the French lier, to bind. The 
French pronunciation is lee-ay-zon, 
with the last syllable accented and 
nasalized; the English is le-ay-zun, 
with accent on the second syllable. 
It is a bond or connecting link. In 
Government departments the vari- 
ous liaison offices serve to coordi- 
nate activities 
within the departments and act as 
links between the agencies and the 
public. 





all social values.” Dr. Cockburn, who 
recently protested against plans for 
schooling to inculcate “hate” of Ger- 
mans in British soldiers, apparently 
won that point. 
said that heads of all British forces 
have been counseled by the “highest 
army general” against use of the “hate 
technique” in military 
which Dr, Cockburn called “un-Brit- 
ish, wrong and of negative military 
value.” But one Highland elder sound- 
ed Scotsmen’s feelings with the follow- 
ing prayer: “Lord have mercy on Hit- 


ler—but if you can’t, do somethin, 
with him.” 


Cooperation in Britain 


War’s assault on its principles | 
driving the Christian church togethe: 
as nothing else seemed able to do. !n 


national field.” 


Britain a recent notable example is the fl 
joint statement signed by the Roman 
Catholic “Sword of the Spirit” move- , 
; ment, led by Cardinal Hinsley, and the d 
_ into the Commission of Churches for Intern:- d 
is derived tional Friendship and Social Responsi- 7 
bility (Anglican and Free Church), ul 
headed by the Archbishop of Canter- " 
bury. The statement pledged cooper- 
ation on five points: b 
1) To “oppose the present tenden- u 
cies to set Christianity aside and to Pp 
2 ( treat it as a matter of private con- a] 
and information cern without relevance to the princi- - 
ples which should guide society.” 2) 
To work together in that “large area al 
of common ground” where, “without Jt 
raising ultimate questions of Church ce 
order and doctrine which divide us, be 
full cooperation is possible.” 3) To li 
assure that religion’s “constitution:! Sl 
freedom and independence” be recox- Ww 
nized and guaranteed by the State. 4) al 
An Army statement To “unite informed and convince: Ju 
Christians ... on broad lines of social ni 
and international policy.” 5) To estab- di 
) : lish a joint committee to extend reliz- a 
instruction, ious movements to all parts of the sa 
country. “Linked by this committee, th 
the two movements will work throug) fa 
parallel action in the religious, ani fa 
joint action in the social and inter- in 
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HESE handy Reference Books—for Home, 

Office and School—will help you save money, 

get ahead in business, brush up your “rusty” edu- 
cation in specific fields, improve yourself! 


: With these books in your personal or office 

library the usable information you need is right 
at your finger tips. And these full size editions, 
durably bound, are only a fraction of the cost 
of the original editions. 


NOTE: Due to war-time restrictions and prob- 
able increases in manufacturing costs, the prices 
here quoted cannot be guaranteed. Better make 
your selection NOW! Order by Number. 
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CALENDAR 


N June 21 at 9:17 p. m., E. W. T., 

the summer solstice begins. The 
sun reaches its farthest point north of 
the celestial equator, 23 degrees and 27 
minutes. We enjoy then the longest 
day in the year. The word solstice is 
derived from two old French words, 
sol, sun, plus sistere, to stand still; at 
this time the sun seems to stand still 
in its northward motion, or in its 
southward motion at the time of the 
winter solstice. All the time it is get- 
ting warmer in the northern hemis- 
phere, the earth is moving toward 
aphelion, its furthest distance from the 
sun, Which it reaches on July 5. 

The planets are conspicuous by their 
absence from the evening sky during 
June. Mercury moves into inferior 
conjunction with the sun on June 12, 
becoming a morning star. But the 
little reddish planet is hidden from 
sight in the sun’s brightness. Jupiter, 
which has been low in the west, is 
also in conjunction with the sun, on 
June 25. Passing then from the eve- 
ning to the morning sky, it is also 
dimmed out by the sun’s rays. Saturn, 
a morning star, is invisible for the 
same reason, Venus is still visible in 
the morning sky. But red Mars, though 
faded far from his red splendor of last 
fall, still shines in the northwest dur- 
ing the early evening hours. The war 
planet does a solo in the sky, just as 





he appears to have the whole earth to 
himself. Stay-up-lates may see a con- 
junction of Venus and the moon at 
1:25 a, m. on June 10, Venus being two 
degrees 19 minutes north. 

The moon is shrinking toward its 
last quarter as June begins. Last quar- 
ter is on June 5, 5:26 p. m.; then we 
have new moon on June 13, 5:02 p. m.; 











first quarter comes on June 21, 4:44 
p. m., and full moon on June 28, 8:09 
a. Mm. 

@ The pressure of atmosphere at sea 
level is 14.7 pounds per square inch. 
Thus the pressure of the atmosphere 
about equals that of a Jayer of water 


34 feet deep. Traces of some gases of 
earth’s atmosphere have been found at 
200 miles out, but half of all our at- 
mospheric envelop is compressed be- 
low three and one-half miles. 

® One inch of rain over one acre 
of ground is equivalent to 3,630 cubic 
feet of water, or about 27,143 gallons. 
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TAKE A TIP 


me Ge 


‘Pa | learned 
a) my lesson 
the HARD 
way/ 


Don't give up! Send pode for 
your REE copy of ‘Facts 
About Prostate Disease."’ I, 
too, suffered with pains in 
lower back, hips and legs! for- 
etfulness, low vitality, sleep- 
essness, night-rising, and a 
few other symptoms common 
to this ailment. Fill out the 
coupon TODAY. 


COUPON 
Milford Sanitarium 
Milford, Kansas 
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SANITRRIUM 





EMPIRE CABINS—~ 
Modern Fireproof. 700 Rooms 
Attractively Furnished 
From $2 for one—833 for two 


Special Family Rates 


MPIR B’ dway at 63rd St. 


NEW YORK.CITY 
~auns Write for booklet “P” 


HOTEL 








7 ble at amazingly anialt cost... 


STANDEBOGET’S THESAURUS: In Dictionary Form. C. O. Sylvester 
y. vson. For students, teachers, business men, writers, speak- 
New patented dictionary form makes it as easy to use as 

“1S Ol @ictionary. Special section on foreign words and phrases. 
] 


W cloth-bound edition. Originally $3.50. 
» HR dhcad chee meee? 642s rtedst sents - ONLY $1.00 












THE PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING—Edited by Norman 
Taylor. 888 pages, 500 drawings—20 
color plates! The most complete en- 
cyclopedia of gardening facts, tips, 
information ever crammed into one 
volume! What, when, where and how 
to plant, fertilize, prune; disinfect, care 


dition 
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ONLY for—flowers, vegetables, trees, shrubs! 
Zing J Thumb Indexed. Originally $16.25. 
| of a Yea Pain cc apeannesers . ONLY $3.95 
book — 
Buc 
‘BBHE COMPLETE RHYMING DICTIONARY—Clement Wood. 
dition °%.000 rhyming words arranged scientifically by sound, 
dition ° Complete guide to technique and poetic forms. $5.00 value 
oD .. sesmantenes elated aad dbesewrethbbaeeé ONLY $1.89 
old {42 NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE—Lillian Eichler. Com- 
ith (ely Revised. The famous Book of Etiquette of which over 
he or@®’.000 copies were originally sold for $3.50 each. Recogniz- 
jm °S one of the most reliable authorities on the conduct 
ociety. 508 pages. 
NL  . . caciipeicililiede Bika hs Ai eeig a I eat NOW $1.00 
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OPY AVAILABLE 


I es ae Pee Se ee en ne ee 


THE MODERN HOME MEDICAL AD- 
VISER—Morris Fishbein, M. D., Editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Brand new edition, com- 
pletely revised, with much added ma- 
terial. A volume that no home or family 
should be without. Tells what to do in 
emergencies until] doctor arrives. Writ- 
ten by 24 famous authorities. 4 charts 
in color, 136 illustrations. 


ee NOW ONLY $2.49 ay ae 

MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA—Rupert Hughes, Completely re- 
vised and brought up-to-date by Deems Taylor and Russell Kerr. 
8 ere a ae ee ee ee ONLY $1.98 
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MODI AN HOM! 
MEDICAL 
ADVISER 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send me postpaid the books that I have checked the numbers 
below: and for which I enclose $..... 0.00 .ccccccces 

(1) NO. 2C [) NO. 16D [) NO. 525 (1) NO. 19D [j NO. 3E 

[] NO. 3C [] NO. 17D [ NO. 626A [] NO. 4C [ NO. 1A 


a4 44444 42S SRE EREREREREREREREE EEE 


CC] NO. 18Q —[] NO. 4D [] NO. 1C [] NO. 56D C] NO. 6C 
Dit iats ébeamnhebend ds peed sd wteake oahawde wee 
a, ne ee ee 
City : , P . State —S 
‘a Check here if you prefer to have books shipped C. O. D., Mm 
which case you pay the postage and P. O. charges, 
















EDITORIAL 
After the War 


OTABLE was the recent an- 
nouncement that a_ private 
foundation had provided the Brook- 
ings Institution with $130,000 for a 
study of postwar economic recon- 
’ struction. This scientific authority is 
to develop Governmental financial 
policies and an industrial program 
best calculated for post-war recovery. 
This is important because it makes 
it unanimous. Everybody else was 
already busy on the subject—some for 
pay, but most through a combination 
of patriotic and selfish interests. 

Recently Congress was asked to 
furnish $700,000 for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board to make this 
sort of study. The Board explained 
to a Senate committee that it pro- 
posed to study, among other things: 

The right to work, usefully and crea- 
tively, through the productive years. The 
right to come and go, to speak or to be 
silent, free from the spyings of secret 
political police. The right to education, 
for work, for citizenship, and for personal 
growth and happiness. 

The Senate decided—against the al- 
most tearful protest of several mem- 
bers—that such remarkable studies 
could wait until the present financial 
stress was eased. Especially since 
Senator Tydings named 13 other Gov- 
ernment agencies already performing 
the functions this Board was willing 
to undertake. The Senate cut the ap- 
propriation down to $400,000—per- 
haps enough to enable the ponderous 
researchers to look into “the right for 
personal growth and happiness.” 

The most appropriate and satisfying 
pronouncement on postwar plans was 
that of President Johnston of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
who said: “This is our pledge to you, 
men of the fighting forces: We will 
have jobs for you when you return.” 

He added that American business 
was planning for the future, and that 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
was working on postwar problems. 
Which makes it unanimous again, 


q 
Left to Right 


HE man who refused to be out be- 

cause he was down, and who 
would not accept a set-back as a de- 
feat, is just the kind of man to in- 
spire us when the going is hard. It 
is good for the heart to meet a man 
who uses his handicaps as stepping 
stones to success, 

We present to you, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, young 22-year-old Ed Head, 
sensational pitcher of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Starting the present season 



















Berryman in The Washington Star 


And He Has Just Begun to Fight 


with five straight wins, he was called 
(for a while, at least) the leading 
pitcher of the National League. 


It is not a remarkable achievement 
to lead a league in pitching. Some- 
body always does. But few or none 
ever reached the top with such odds 
against him. Though he is a successful 
right-hand pitcher with a “fire ball,” 
he is naturally left-handed. While a 
promising “southpaw” with his high 
school team in Louisiana at 15 years 
of age his left hand was crushed in a 
bus accident. His ambition to be a 
big-league pitcher appeared to be vio- 
lently ended. But Ed refused to accept 
the verdict. He leartied to throw with 
his right hand—and went on his way. 


Ed Head’s perseverance and success 
recalls the similar case of Harold T. 
Webster, famous cartoonist, whose 
“Timid Soul” and other comic char- 
acters are known throughout the na- 
tion. Mr. Webster started drawing 
with his right hand, but losing the use 
of that he took up the pencil with his 
left hand and continued on to success. 


In times like these it helps to realize 
—individually and nationally—that a 
defeat does not necessarily mean fail- 
ure, and that, in the long run, success 
depends largely on the spirit and wilk 
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- PATHEINDER 
READERS WRITE 


Penney’s Birthplace 
J. C, Penney was born in Hamilton, Mo., 
about fifty miles east of St. Joseph, which 
is on the Kansas-Missouri line, and not 
east, across the state, in Hannibal . . 
O. T. Hoskins 








Evanston, Ill. 


Blue River 

Read this clipping (from Kansas in 
“Roll Call of the States”), then please tel! 
me how pioneers aboard the Hartford 
sailed up the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Kansas River and settled in Kansas 
just above the mouth of the Blue River. 
I lived in that great bend of the Missouri 
and I never did see the Blue River in 
Kansas or near the Kansas River. 

L. A. Bellus 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

(The pioneers who left Cincinnati for Kansas sailed 
down the Ohio but up the other rivers mentioned 
The 300-mile-long Big Blue River, with its head- 
waters in Nebraska, runs into the Kansas near Man- 
hattan, Kans.—Ed.] 


Debates Eaton’s Stand 

Some of your Guest Editorials are prac 
tical discussions of current matters, but 
the one by Cyrus Eaton on “Our Major 
Problem” strikes me as wishful thinking. 
For instance, when he writes, “Our first 
step must be to face the fact that the 
quality of man’s life is determined chiefly 
by the sufficiency of the living he earns,” 
he expresses a thought that is not borne 
out in history, since it is a well known 
fact that the direst poverty has produced 
the greatest thinkers and most untiring 
workers known in all ages of human 
progress. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of 
invention and it might be added that it is 
also the father of progress. Eaton’s state- 
ment that a man must enjoy a decent 
amount of material comforts if he is to 
go forward, physically, mentally and mor- 
ally, is reversing the facts of life. To my 
way of thinking, physical strength, prop- 
erly applied, mental clarity and right 
moral standards are man’s God-given 
qualities and are to be used by man in 
producing material things and comforts, 
instead of material comforts producing 
the right qualities in men. 

Again, when he avers that private enter- 
prise has proven its inability to give any- 
one an opportunity to make an adequate 
livelihood, he goes beyond the bounds of 
practical ethics and charges industry with 
not doing the impossible . . . When man 
came upon this earth, and I don’t care 
what his origin was, where he came from 
nor what he came for, all the facts we 
can garner force us to admit that his 
survival was a case of “root hog or die” 
from the beginning. 

Society is the aggregation of individ- 
uals, government is the aggregation of al! 
its subjects, in fact an imaginary thing 
that exists only so long as its citizenry 
exists, and when that body politic gives 
so much as a pin to one of its subjects 
without getting value received, it must 
take just that much from other of its sub- 
jects without giving them value received 
for what it takes. Just and honest gov- 
ernment owes no man anything more than 
the guarantee of the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; the realiza- 
tion and enjoyment of those rights are 
purely individual, and of no material con- 
cern to the people as a whole. 

Ralph Hickle 
Sanger, N. D. 
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FARM 


Poor Crops For Axis 


Good crop prospects at home and a 
bad farming outlook for the Axis pow- 
ers go together to make good news, 
While America’s new wheat crop 
promises to aggregate 800,000,000 bush- 
els, and most other food crops appear 
headed for new high production re- 
cords, the farm situation in nearly all 
Europe is bad. 

Both the U. S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment and Broomhall, the British grain 
authority, report that cold spells in 
late spring, combined with dry weath- 











Random Statistics 


OSMETIC containers last year 

used almost 5,000,000 pounds of 
plastics, 10,000 tons of steel, 2,250 
tons of copper and 55 tons of zinc 
‘ . @ In the 18 years from 1922 
to 1939 the American people con- 
tributed more than eleven billion 
dollars to philanthropy . . . @ Life 
insurance companies last year paid 
a total of $33,326,000 to benefici- 
aries of 73,000 policyholders who 


died less than a year after taking 


out their insurance e The 
Federal Works Agency is the na- 
tion’s greatest builder of hospitals 
and other community facilities. 
Since 1933 a total of 3,054 hospital 
projects have been financed wholly 
or in part with Federal funds . 

e Seventy-five per cent of all hogs 
brought-to market come by truck, 
74 per cent of the calves, 69 per 
cent of the cattle and 38 per cent 
of the sheep and lambs. 


er, have reduced production pros- 
pects. For the third successive year, 
the wheat crop in the great Danube 
basin threatens to be disappointing. 
Winter grains, especially wheat and 
rye, were severely damaged by the 
cold winter—said to be the continent’s 
worst for a century. 

There were also spring floods in 
both the Balkan countries and in Scan- 
dinavia. Much of the country in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland was water- 
logged until May, while in Hungary 
1,500,000 acres were still under water 
in the early part of that month. 

The dairy situation in Europe con- 
tinues to get worse because of reduced 
feed and steadily diminishing num- 
bers of cattle. Labor shortage is an- 
other factor throughout the continent. 
Germany itself was hard hit by the 
cold and late spring. Up to the mid- 
dle of April the weather was said to 
be so cold that farmers were “unable 
to open potato pits for fear of frost 
damage.” 

It is still too early to make estimates 
as to the extent of the damage, but 
listeners on the short-wave radio 
heard Field Marshal Goering trying to 
console farmers for their losses and 
disappointments and, at the same time, 
urging them to plant again and to 





work long and late to grow needed 
food. But the German Agriculture Min- 
ister, Walter Darre, was fired. 


Farm Briefs 


q The familiar 60-horsepower Army 
“jeep” may get a job on the farm when 
the war is over. In tests at the Tillage 
Machinery Laboratory of the Agricul- 
ture Department it did good work at 
plowing, harrowing and other farm 
operations. It has six speeds forward. 





@ It was announced that farmers 
would be permitted to redeem farm- 
stored wheat held under loan to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
through June 30, 1942, at feed wheat 
prices. 


@ Hog production is a new enter- 
prise in Argentina, but it is thriving 
through low-priced corn and good ex- 
port demand for pork. The country 
imported 3,381,000 hogs in 1938 to 
make the start. In 1941 it exported 
25,594,000 pounds of pork and 10,487,- 
000 pounds of lard. 





BUSINESS 





Inventors Are Busy 


Americans all over the country are 
constantly on the search for new ways 
to fight more effectively, or for meet- 
ing the problems of a war-strained na- 
tion. The 741 patents granted in one 
week by the Patent Office indicates the 
industry of the searchers, but the num- 
ber of schemes offered is always far 
greater than the number securing the 
coveted patent. 

Among the devices cleared through 
the Patent Office was a “battle lamp,” 
with spluttering rays like those from 
an electric welder, designed to tem- 
porarily blind the enemy. An im- 
proved gas mask has eye pieces which 
do not sweat or fog. A flaw detector 
sends sound waves through steel cast- 
ings and other metal objects which, 
when their time intervals are meas- 
ured, show whether or not flaws exist 
in the metal. A combination of light 
distribution and reflecting ceiling sur- 
faces promises to furnish better light- 
ing for large rooms or shops such as 
used by war workers. 

The home folks are evidently ex- 
pected to profit by a new system for 
making sugar from sorghum cane—a 
plant long used to make syrup. Pres- 
ent problems of transportation promp- 
ted one inventor to perfect a bicycle 
hitch, by which the two-wheeled ve- 
hicle can be towed upright by an auto, 
whenever there is occasion for it. 
Economy seems to be the theme of a 
combination of fork and spoon, which 
makes possible two implements on one 
handle. For both war and peace is the 
“three dot system” for bringing air- 
planes to a safe landing. The dots are 
sources of radiant energy located on 
and beside the runway, and they pro- 
duce an image on a ground glass 
screen carried by the flyer which 
shows him his landing path. 








( 90 Days’ 


“Do you lack energy — tire 
easily? Are you nervous? Over- 
weight? Underweight? Afflicted 
with Constipation, Rheumatism, 


Indigestion? Subject to frequent 
Colds, Headaches or other common 


Gisorders? If so, I want you to 
have a copy of my new FREE 

g@ BOOK, “Your Health and the 
Next 90 Days’’, says Al Williams, 
noted health conditioner who has 
directed programs for more than 
37,000 men and women. 

In this remarkable 24 page illustrated? book, 
Mr. Williams tells how you can learn and apply 
his successful measures right in your ewn home 
—hcw to condition your body against ARTHRITIS, 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, COLITIS, ANEMIA, 
and many other ailments — what amazing changes 
Can take place in less than 90 days! — other 
startling an facts. Send for this valeanat | 
book TODAY. No cost or nian. It’s Eel 
THE WILLIAMS PROGR De JY v8 

542 Se. Broadway my Angeles, Calf. 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
Plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 





that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DEND 

CO., Dept. 17-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








This’ Swiss” weather 

US.A. PREDICTS = WEATHER 
IN ADVANCE. Guaranteed to 
he work. When the witch comes out 
1] ~watch for bad weather, girl and boy in- 
dicate nice weather. Acts with amazing 
accuracy, has thermometer on front 
Weather House is 7 in. high and 6 in. 
wide. Shipped complete ready to wee. 


SEND NO MONEY 20% poy ,Post: 


postage on our positive assurance 

of satisfaction or your money back 

(We “Te Fonege if remittance comes with 
t wav — Write today to 


ET Ao Pal 1,70 C Madison, Chlcage 












Colon | Troubles —FREE BOOK 


afflicted with Colon and _ Rectal 
ee roe or Stomach conditions, write 
today for large 122-page FREE BOOK, 
McCleary Clinic, H682 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior rectal te OH Mo, 


BUNIONS 


STOP PAIN QuicKh’! 


FREE SAMPLE 

a ¥ See how quick pain stops— bunion 
ets smaller ear regular shoes. 
AIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 
9 7 harmless. On 3,000, eet since 1897. 


’ Send No ) Money 7. —— 


Treatment—it's No cost to "yeu. 
FAIRYFOOT CO., 1223 S$. Wabash, east. 2008, Chicago, m. 


SKIN SUFFERERS 


Free book by twelve authors telling how 
simple use of a product from the earth 
quickly released them from the misery of 
Psoriasis, Eczema, Athlete’s Foot, Acne, 
Open Sores, Itch, Poison Oak. Address 
Dept. 801 P. O. Box 310, Berkeley, Calif. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


Centrally located in midtown 
















New York. Near Radio City, 
theatres, fine shops. Large 915 
fortable and screstive ¢ 

ROOM AND BATH seem -- oe 

AAA Hotel. Garage ad- 

oins our 111 West Seth per 22 
t. entrance. Folder. 

118 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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4031—This comfortable style and a light, crisp cot- 
ton—a matron’s delight! Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 44% 
yards 35 inch fabric. 


4062—-Smooth princess lines, flare sleeves and a cool 
neckline make this blithe young summer dress. Sizes 
14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 34g yards 35 inch fabric. 









4054—A sunfrock and bonnet for lil’ Miss designed 
to conserve fabric. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 6, 144 yards 
35 inch fabric. 













Price of each 


ttern is 15¢ in coins (plus one 
cent to cover 


of mailing). The Summer Fash- 
fon Book is 10 cents. the PATHFINDER 
Bek hy epertment, 243 West 17th Street, New 














PATHFINDER 


NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 





AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 

necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


SODA AND VITAMINS: “In PATH- 
FINDER, May 16, Mr. Walter Culbert- 
son suggests using soda to save sugar. 
Food specialists say that soda destroys 
the vitamins in fruit and vegetables 
and should not be used.” Thus writes 
Harriet Pratt, Chester, Conn. A letter 
written in similar vein came to the de- 
partment from F. H. Eaton, Grand 
Junction, Colo. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not recommend the use of 
soda in cooking since it does destroy 
vitamins. 

RANDOM HINTS: Miss Nancy Jen- 
kins, Mountain City, Tenn., has a num- 
ber of ideas about economy. Here are 
some of them: 


@ Ravel the thread from the top of 
an old silk stocking and use it for 
catching and mending runners in oth- 
er hose. It is stronger and less notice- 
able than darning thread. 


@ When the sleeve of a sweater or 
of a silk or wool dress become worn, 
conceal any mended place with peas- 


“a - = 


Ski a 


your purse. 


BS 7248 










plete instructions are in- 
cluded in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needle- 
craft Editor, PATHFINDER, 
82 Eighth Avenue, 
York. N. Y¥. 


ay Summer Pick-Up Work 


7268—A rich cloth for your home, crocheted in the 
Pineapple design, can be ma 

Number contains full details. 
2974—See that your towels and pillow cases are 
smartly paired with these colorful monogram motifs! 
Number contains full details. 


‘ 336—Carry it home in a victory shopping bag! 
Both bags can be made of two skeins of 
string! and one folds up into a small case to fit into 
Number contains full details. 


ant embroidery made with wool 
thread. 


@ Waste paper baskets are easily) 
made by pasting wall paper on a card- 
board box or bucket. 


@ Flower pots can be made from 
buckets. Paint them, paste on maga- 
zine pictures of Mexican or other col- 
orful figures and then shellac. 


© To keep coat buttons from tear- 
ing off, sew them to a smaller button 
on the under side. 


e Strawberry jam can be made 
with less sugar if it is mixed with 
cooked apples. About three cups of 
crushed berries and one cup of apples 
with sugar to taste. 


* * * 


GREETING CARD ENVELOPES: 
Mrs. C. E. Trout, Van Buren, Ohio, 
keeps the envelopes from Christmas 
greeting cards the family receives and 
uses them for notes to the rural mail! 
carrier. The gummed flaps she uses for 
labels on articles she takes to church 
events. 








de in various sizes. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





In the Swim 


Now that the era has abruptly end- 
ed, it doesn’t seem so long since we 
first began to rave about those sleek 
lastex bathing suits and what they 
could do for the figure, not to mention 
the morale. Sharp is the word, we be- 
lieve. And those woolknits that fit so 
well and were so comfortable. Well, 
we won’t even speak of them. All dear 
relics of a dead past. 

Come out to the beach and see what 
the new season of priorities and 
shortages has to offer. Um-m-m. Not 
bad. More color than ever. We like 
that little number in flower-printed 
chintz. Bold flowers in gay hues 
splashed all over a pastel ground. 
Green seems to be everywhere, accom- 
panied by a full rainbow. And look at 
the materials—denim, sharkskin, seer- 
sucker, pique, rayon. 

What about styles? Are they limited 
and standardized? Not on your life! 
There is one for every personality. 
Princess cuts with flared skirts, bare 
midriffs, gathered skirts, fluffy ruf- 
fles, peeking panties with lace edgings, 
sarongs, dressmakers, and more se- 
vere cuts for the active swimmer. 
Take your choice; there is one for 
everyone, one that was made just for 
vou. Even though Uncle Sam won't 
illow you to flash out to the beach in 
your convertible this summer you can 
still be in the swim when you get there. 


Bran Muffins 


Nutritionists and home economists 
recommend cereals—two servings a 
day. There are countless ways of serv- 
ing the various cereals: in cookies, 
bread, breakfast food, biscuits, scrap- 
ple, and muffins, among others. The 
last are generally liked and easy to 
make by this recipe. 

Ingredients: Two cups bran or 
whole wheat flour; one and one- 
half cups milk; one-half cup molasses; 
one egg; one cup flour; one teaspoon 
soda; one-half teaspoon salt. 

Directions: Combine bran, molasses 
ind milk and soak 15 minutes. Add 
beaten eggs. Sift dry ingredients and 





combine with bran mixture. Pour | 
into greased muffin pans and bake at | 
100 degrees F. for 20 minutes. Yields | 


12 muffins. 
a re 


Sweet Steak 


Take the preparation of a flank | 


steak seriously and you will reap a 
reward of compliments on its sweet- 
ness and tenderness and your ability 
in the kitchen. 


Ingredients: One large flank steak; 
flour, salt, pepper and fat for frying; 
two cups sliced celery rounds; two 
cups carrets cooked and cut into inch 
lengths; eight to twelve cooked small 
white onions; one-half cup chopped 
ripe olives; two teaspoons Worcester- 





shire sauce; salt; one cup sliced beets; 
one cup whole ripe olives; parsley. 

Directions for steak: Remove skin 
and pound on one side, then on the 
other. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and cover well with flour; fry in small 
amount of fat, turning often, until 
done as desired. 

Directions for vegetables: Fry cel- 
ery until wilted in a little heated fat 
or oil; don’t scorch. Add carrots, on- 
ions, chopped olives, sauce and salt 
to taste, cooking slowly for five min- 
utes. Add beets and cook five more 
minutes. Place on platter around steak 
and garnish platter with whole olives 
and parsley. Four to six servings. 








CAPITAL CHAT 





Room & Board 


HE boarding house is as much a 

Washington institution as the Cap- 
itol, and almost as old. Since Leon 
Henderson last Jan. 2 slapped a gen- 
eral freezing order on Washington 
rents, as of Jan. 1, 1941, individual 
cases involving rent increases or de- 
creases have been handled on their 
own merits. But last week 30 of the 
city’s largest rooming and boarding 
house operators descended on the Dis- 
trict Rent Control Administration en 
masse to ask for a large increase in 
rates: 25 per cent maximum increase 
for board and 12% per cent increase 
for rent. They wanted a hearing at 
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which they could justify the ad- 
vances on the grounds of higher costs. 

Huge colonies of Government work- 
ers live in these rookeries. A typical 
establishment will have three or four 
rooming houses, with all the roomers 
coming to one of them for their meals. 
The boarding house landlords esti- 
mate that the cost of providing a 
“well-balanced” diet has risen 35 per 
cent since Jan, 1, 1941; that operation- 
al costs have gone up 45 per cent and 
labor 20 per cent. 

The Rent Control Administrator has 
asked all boarding house owners to 
file with his office reports indicating 
what part of their charges are for 
board alone. Operators express a fear 
that if some immediate step is not 
taken, they will be forced to revise 
their food schedules and operational 
standards, with results not conducive 
to health. A possible outcome, they 
gloomily warn, will be a wholesale 
exodus of war workers dissatisfied 
with conditions. But the Washington 
boarding house is likely to remain the 
Washington boarding house, come 
what may. 





Notes About Town 


A $1,400,000 allotment was approved 
by FSA to develop areas in and near 
the District to provide recreation fa- 
cilities for the war population... 
@ Federal employment in the District 
passed the 250,000 mark in May. Re- 
Signations are creating a troublesome 
turnover problem... Ban on sight- 
seeing buses will throw 100 men out 
of work in the Capital unless some 
war use is found for the vehicles .. . 
e Air raid tests are planned for Wash- 
ington about every ten days. 








JUNE LANG 


Glamorous movie star, praises 


Charm Kurl. This actual pho- 
tograph shows her gorgeous 
Charm Kurl Permanent Wave. 


PERMANENT WAVE 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 





Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 


SHAMPOO and WAVE SET also included 


There is nothing else to buy. Shampoo and wave 
set are included free in each Charm-Kuri Kit. With 
Charm-Kurl it is easy to give yourself a thrilling, 
machineless permanent wave in the privacy of your 
own home that should last as long as any profes- 
sional permanent wave. You do not have to have 
any experience in waving hair. Just follow the 
simple instructions. 


So Easy Even a Child Can Do It 


Charm-Kuri is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; 
requires no machines or dryers, heat or electricity. 
Desirable for both women and children. 


SEND NO MONEY 


A flood of letters of praise are coming in daily from 


users everywhere. Charm=Kuri must satisfy you as it has satisfied these others or it will 


cost you nothing to try. Don’t send a penny. 


Just send your name and address and it will be 


sent to you C. O. D. for 69c, plus postage, with the understanding that if you are not thrilled 
with the results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. You have nothing to risk and @ 
beautiful permanent to gain, so take advantage of this special offer. Send ay. 


CHARM-KURL COMPANY Dept. 144, 2459 University Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange 
ag want agents? Want help? Want to 1 
table business at home through the mails 
your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
lo words. Each initial ond group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
GP Sree Chnesified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER. 
Washington, D. 









AGENTS WANTED 





YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY EVERY MONTH— 
ane GS 88 your spare Ume—ecting a om ee o- 

scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 
is ofitable. You do not need experience, and 
Pralen capital is required for you to qualify. 
furnish everything, and tell you just what to 
to go about it. We'll reward your efforts 
big cash commissions right from the start—and 
generous monthly bonuses will follow. Write to- 
or our local subscription representative’s plan for 
— cutee pM Big need. Address: Circula- 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., 

Washington. D. eS 


M—Protects car; tires. » eaangee offer. McGee 
Radio, S-2023, Kansas Cit 


=e COLLECTORS 
COIN “The Numismatist’’. 
Published art News, illustrated feature arti- 
cleson coins and ny 3 Sample copy 30c. American Nu- 
mismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
COMPOSERS 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Music Service, Dept. 2, 204 East 
th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! Catal iscc 


ese 
ca 


f My 
ch 


i 





1384 bargains Wisconsin to Maine 
and south to Florida mailed Free. Strout Realty, 
255-EA 4th Ave., New York. For West Coast catalog 
write us 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles, Calif. 
GARDEN HELPS 
BO-KO—ENOUGH TO MAKE 4 GALLONS—and 
kill over 100—Sprouts or Trees, $2.50. Bo-Ko, 
Jonestown, Miss. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
— Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, St. Louis, 
o. 








INVENTORS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple inventions often 
valuable. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 647-G Victor Buildi Ww on, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“IDENTIFICATION,”’ ‘‘Paith for the Paithless; Vic- 
tory for the Deteated; Healing for the Sick.’’ 
Price 25c. P. O. Box 145, Seattle, Washington. 


FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES, 5 lbs. delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 
Box 2095, Hollywood, California. 


SIGN PAINTING LESSONS BY MAIL 25c each. 
Stamps accepted. Svitak, ~ 1877 Riverside Drive, 
Los Angeles California. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘‘Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN and 
HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-F, Adams Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
PHOTO SHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
Permanent Velox gl ss 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, x H, Roanoke, Virginia. — 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARG RGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service. LaCrosse. Wisc. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the i. day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile > wr) and Re likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Righ produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 


Street. N. E.. Washington, D. C. 
PORTRAITS 


OIL PAINTINGS real life size portraits for school, home 

or office copied from photographs or daguerreotypes, 

_ Portr tudio, 10 S. 1 ., Philadel Pa. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 

SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 

sideration and Free payming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Build hicago. 


TEXTBOOKS 


FREE—100 PAGE CATALOG, More than 50,000 

titles, new and used text and reference books. 

Established 1902. College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 
greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute,, Washi m Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier, qrveremens of Commerce, Red 
Cross, View of Historic Ne a. 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, sagriculturs 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of rt, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, ‘Rock Creek Park, , fos 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
am ae birthday or party gifts. Send > 2 cameo 
ee coe SS 5 copies, postpa - 
finder, Washington, 











RHYME & REASON 





UR country—whether bounded by the 

St. John’s and the Sabine, or how- 
ever otherwise bounded or described, and 
be the measurements more or less ;—still 
our country, to be cherished in all our 
hearts, and to be defended by all our 
hands. 

—ROBT. C. WINTHROP 


. o * 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—ROBT. LOVEMAN 


Mahomet made the people believe that 
he would call a hill to him, and from the 
top of it offer up his prayers for the ob- 
servers of his law. ‘The people assembled ; 
Mahomet called the hill to come to him, 
again and again; and when the hill stood 
still, he was never a whit abashed, but 
said, “If the hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the hill.” 

—BACON 
“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend.” 
—EDW. ROWLAND SILL 


There are moments in life worth pur- 
chasing with worlds. 
—HENRY FIELDING 


* * * 


I defy any man to deceive me. He 
would have to be a real rogue to be as 
bad as I imagine him. 

—NAPOLEON 


* 7 * 


O, like a queen’s her happy tread, 
And like a queen’s her golden head! 
But O, at last, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me! 


—WILLIAM WATSON 
The true Christian is the true citizen, 
lofty of purpose, resolute in endeavor, 
ready for a hero’s deeds, but never look- 
ing down on his task because it is cast in 
the day of small things. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 








PASTIME, SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A bear is standing at a certain point 
125 rods east of a man who has a gun 
which will carry only 80 rods. Yet 
the man fires and drops the bear, with- 
out changing his gun, his ammunition 
or his position. How does he do it? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: A boy sell- 
ing strawberries sold half his number 
of boxes to his first customer who gave 
him back 10. He sold two-thirds of 
what he had then to his second cus- 
tomer, who gave him back two. Half 
the number of boxes he had then were 
sold to a third customer who gave him 


back one. He went home after this 
with 12 boxes. How many had he at 
first? 


Twelve boxes are one more than 


half the number he had after making 
his last sale; therefore he had 22. 
Twenty-two boxes are two more than 
one-third of the number he had when 
he made the second sale; therefore he 
had 60. Sixty boxes are 10 more than 
he had after making his first sale; 
therefore he began with 100. 
leaieeelnaen coal 


Smiles 


Willie—“Pop, what are ancestors?” 

Pop—“Well, I’m one of yours, and 
your granddad is another.” 

Willie—“Then why does everyone 
brag about theirs?” 


“The price of everything has gone 
up since the war began.” 

“No, talk is just as cheap as ever.” 

First Aid Instructor—“Suppose the 
victim was bleeding profusely, had 
broken leg, was extremely pale and 
= no pulse. What would you 
do ” 

Student—“Doc, I’d bury him.” 

The two Nazi officers in occupied 
France decided to rent a room—for 
which they would pay, of course, in 
“occupation money.” They examined 
what the landlord showed them. 

“And how much do you charge for 
this pigsty?” asked one German. 

“One pig, 100 francs; two pigs, 200 
francs,” replied the Frenchman with- 
out batting an eye. 


Willie—“Pa, what is temperament?” 
Pa—“Just a fancy name for cussed- 
ness, son.” 


—Piano Learned Quickly— 





Pianist Is Appreciated Today 


Gay piano music certainly helps in these tense 
times! ‘‘The girl who played so well that night—’’ 
isn’t forgotten. 

If you’ve wanted for years to learn the piano, do 
it now! You can quickly teach yourself. 

Our 24-page instruction book has life-size, num- 
bered keyboard chart with easy step-by-step piano les- 
sons. Explains elements of music, gives table of 
chords, three pieces for practice. 


Send 15¢ (plus one cent to cover cost of mail- 
ing) for your copy of ‘“‘Quick Course in Piano 
Playing,” to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 

The following booklets are also available at 
15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) each: 


No. 195—‘Getting a Job With the U. S. Gov- 
ernment.”’ 


No, 154—“‘Etiquette For Young Moderns.” 
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June 6, 1942 


Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


From Honolulu, out in the far Pacific, comes a word 
from our old friend and fellow-voyager, Earl Thacker, 
in the shape of a letter, circularized to his inquiring 
friends, 

December seventh—“it was hard to believe that we 
ictually had been attacked,” he relates. “Our family had 
just finished a Jeisurely breakfast and we were all plan- 
ning to go down to Pear] Harbor, hoist sails on our boat 
and take a family group picture for a personal Christmas 
card. We saw the bombing, but like everyone else, we 
merely thought the Army and Navy were being unneces- 
sarily noisy in their maneuvers. It was nearly eleven 
o'clock before I learned definitely that we were actually 
at war, that ships had been bombed and were actually 
ablaze in the harbor. 

“By this time the noise was terrific; we would hear the 
rat-tat-tat of machine gun fire and the sharper clap of the 
anti-aircraft guns end the roar of big guns and depth 
charges. The mountain sky-line was obliterated by the 
great masses of black smoke stretching out from Hickam 
Field and Pearl Harbor. First the planes flew low and the 
roar of their engines was deafening. 

“Physically, Honolulu and the island of Oahu have 
changed. The beaches are strewn with rolls and rolls of 
barbed wire; guns, machine gun nests and anti-aircraft 
positions are everywhere; trenches through the parks and 
school grounds, signs indicating first-aid stations and al- 
most every house has its bomb shelter dug into the ground 
with a vegetable garden growing on top! 

“We have gasoline rationing—each car allowed a basic 
ten gallons a month. We also have to carry gas masks 
everywhere, and they are a nuisance more ways than one, 
but just one gas attack will change our minds about that. 

“One. thing you should know—not one instance of 
actual sabotage was proved. Accounts that have come 
back to us from the mainland show highly imaginative 
writers working overtime. 

“Above al] I want to emphasize that the people of 
Hawaii, military and civilian, are working together 100%. 
Morale is excellent, everyone works hard; we are deter- 
mined to see this thing through to final victory. If the Japs 
come back, we'll give them an Hawaiian welcome they’ll 
never forget, a new kind of Aloha we have coined just 
for them,” 


xk kk 


A good sensible message for the after-the-war whirl- 
wind, whenever it does come, is that of our old University 
of Washington friend, Eric A. Johnston, newly elected 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Eric Johnston of Spokane is the youngest man ever to hold 
the office of president of this national organization. 

He got his law under Dean John T. Condon, at the 
University of Washington, who turned out some mighty 
sood lawyers, and after five years in the Army during and 
following the last war, he entered the electrical business. 
His rise has been rapid, and many attribute it to a quality 
that the West gives—perspective. 

“When final victory in this war comes—as it will,” he 

‘ys, “demobilization of the war structure will bring prob- 
lems as perplexing and vast as the war itself has thrust 
upon us. We must begin now to prepare to meet them.” 


x M % 


The motion picture of the famous Rex Beach classic of 
\laska — The Spoilers — attracted us a few nights ago. 
Each time we see this thriller of the Far North we are 
reminded of a most pleasant morning many years ago 
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when we visited Nome. It was nearly ten years after the 
discovery of the camp—and the rough-and-tumble days 
were ancient history even then. 

One of the chief characters of the Spoilers episode was 
still in Nome, and he took me out on the tundra to the 
operations—where the water pouring oul of nozzles at 
great pressure was washing the gold gravel into the sluice 
boxes. Erik Lindblom, who had “jumped ship” when off 
Nome on a trading expedition, one of the owners of the 
claims involved in all the litigation, told me how he had 
gone out prospecting. They stood on the banks of a draw, 
the noise of their talk having flushed out a flock of ptarmi- 
gan. “Let’s dig there,” said Lindblom, and they found the 
first gold in the fabulously rich Nome gold field. 

Great days—this one property having produced more 
than the whole $7,200,000 that Secretary of State Seward 
paid Russia for the entire country of Russian America— 
our Alaska of today. 


¥ 4% »% 


The balance whee! of America we think is in the smaller 
towns and cities and on the farms of the country. Old 
man Gallup took a poll recently and discovered what we 
have long known, that the small town intelligence in 
matters of government greatly exceeds that of the larger 
cities. Gallup found that where 23% of the voters in the 
cities over 500,000 knew who their Congressman was, on 
the farms the percentage rose to 71. 

Comes to mind a story that our old mid-western news- 
paper friend, Wright A. Patterson, once told us—of a visit 
of American journalists to London just about the time of 
the armistice in 1918. Lord Balfour came to the hotel to 
greet the American newspapermen,. Outside the hotel the 
crowds were still celebrating the thrill of the armistice. 

“The English people and people everywhere are crazed 
with joy at the end of the war,” said Balfour. “They do 
not realize that the world is facing a more serious situa- 
tion than it has faced at any time during the war. Civiliza- 
tion itself is in the balance, and if it is preserved there is 
one class of people in one place who will eventually be the 
bulwark for its preservation. They are the people of your 
American country towns and farms, They are the safest, 
sanest, most dependable class in the world today, and 
whatever may happen during the future to our present 
civilization, they in time will restore it, not only to Amer- 
ica, but to the other nations of the world.” 

How true those words are even today—when the men 
and women of America, living outside of the teeming, 
crowded cities are being called upon to keep the United 
States straight on the road—true to its ideals and honest 
in its purpose for victory. 


x »* 


Would you believe it—that Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent had his misgivings of the honesty and constancy of 
Japan? We were looking through his messages the other 
day, and found two passages that seem almost as if writ- 
ten within the current year. 

Quoting from his annual message to Congress in 1863 
“Our relations with Japan have been brought into 
serious jeopardy through the opposition of the hereditary 
aristocracy .. . It is hoped, although not with entire con- 
fidence that these difficulties may be overcome.” And a 
year later President Lincoln again discussed the matter of 
Japanese relations, this time by comparison with the Chi- 
nese, “China seems to be accepting with hearty good will,” 
he wrote, “the conventional laws which regulate commer- 
cial and social intercourse among the western nations. 
Owing to the peculiar situation of Japan and the anomal- 
ous form of its government, the action of that empire in per- 
forming treaty stipulations is inconstant and capricious.” 


Sel. 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE NOT ONE, BUT BOTH OF THESE BOOKS. Here 
waiting to give you boundless pleasure, education, courage and in- 
Spiration in these anxious days, are the writings and oratory of all 
the great men of history—the speeches and Fetters that have in- 
fluenced the rise and fall of our civilization. 


5 DAYS FREE TRAIL 


Order One or both of these books now. Mail the coupon below, you 
need send no money, just pay the postman when your books are de- 
livered. Read them for 5 days and if you are not entirely satisfied in 
every way return the books to us and your money will be refunded. 


,T VA BABABRBRRRRERSRESRSER ERE SR ERE SEE ERE SR ERE ESR ESE EEE EES BY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Please send me the book(s) I’ve checked below: 


() THE WORLD’S GREAT SPEECHES 
() LIVING LETTERS FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


_ If I am not fully satisfied I may return the books within 
5 days and my money will be promptly refunded. 


[j] send Cc. O. D. 
postal charges, 


Pe B @mciese B.. .i ccs. 


I will pay the postman $........ plus 


send books postpaid. 
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GREAT BOOKS 
YOU CAN'T 
AFFORD TO MISS 


A Treasurehouse of Knowledge—Entertain- 
ing reading — Inspiration and Enlighten- 
ment. ‘These books are crammed with his- 
toric facts and profound wisdom. 


THE. WORLD’S GREAT SPEECHES 


Contains all the greatest speeches of our civiliza- 
tion—From Demosthenes and Cicero to Churchill! 
and the fireside chats of Franklin D. Roosevelt. You 
will read the oving speech of Socrates on his con 
demnation to death—Cato’s repressive speech against 
women—the fiery ovations of the French Revolution 
ists, the brilliant speeches of Pitt and Burke, the 
British statesmen who favored the cause of the 
American colonists—the orations of Gladstone and 
Disraeli, and scores of other historic addresses of 
Britain and Europe. 


Then you will hear the eloquent voices of Patrick Henry, 
Samuel Adams, Webster, Calhoun, Sumner, Clay, Douglas, 
and Lincoln, also the masterpieces of America’s later great 
orators—lIngersoll, Bryan, Debs and many more. 


The great speeches of the First World War among which 
are Wilson’s, Lloyd George’s, Clemenceau’s, Lenin’s, etc., 
then you will find the outstanding speeches of our times 
by Ickes, Hoover, Stimson, Knox, Wallace and others, 
and finally the important addresses by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler. 


Seven hundred forty-eight pages of human history 
and dramatic events from the days of 


Greece and Rome right up te our own SI Of 
days. Just published. Only ........ a oedema % 
LIVING LETTERS FROM AMERICAN HISTOR) 
Here are scores of immortal letters, some short letters, 
some long letters, letters of hope and letters of despair, let- 
ters from heroes and letters from villians. Two things they 
have in common. They are all interesting and they are rich 


in the tradition of America. About one-third of the letters 
included in this volume have never been published before. 


Included are letters of Washington, Franklin, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Morris, Lafayette, 
Patrick Henry, Daniel Boone, Monroe, Clay, Houston, 
Tyler, Lee, Grant, Lincoln, Stonewell Jackson, Sherman, 
Wilson, and many, many more. 


One of the most unique letters is from Mrs. John Adams 
to her sister in which she describes hanging her wash 
to dry in a reception room in the White House. Some of 
the famous letters from American History are Washing- 
ton’s -refusal to become king of America, Jefferson's 
“Louisiana Purchase letter,” Commondore Perry’s im- 
mortal “We have met the enemy and they are ours,” Lin- 
coln’s masterpiece of condolence to Mrs. Bixby, the in- 
formative and prophetic letters which Ambassador Page 
wrote to President Wilson at the outbreak of World 
War I, and Theodore Roosevelt’s last letter to the Amer- 
ican people written only 3 days before his death. 


Anyone interested in the history of the 
U. S. (and who isn’t today?) should have 


5 
this book. Price postpaid in U. S. .......... $1 98 
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